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*st assessments of the current c isis in Afghanistan nave focused an the 
turbulent political events of the country's recent past and thTfacwr of 
~v,«t «o^t««,ic a.-s and a-toitions in the Hiddle E^and ^u^Asta? t£ 
?r«s r.t c«;sis, however, has clear historical origins in the tensions built 
x.«:o the Afghan state fro* its inception: the divisive geographiHnd ethno- 
^.ograpric features.- the de^graphic r«,«e in the country of exce*i°na?!y 
:gr. .ertil;ty and mortality and raoid population growth; and the United 
ad^-TE^ST * i*"'" 9 * 0t " 9!,ided " *«»«l-«t »° rfot. that wal 
-^e^har «SJ wEf^ 2l* 2"?' "f^"* 3 *-e of the problem confronting 
-.e Afghan state which emerged in the late r.ineteenth century, sjt^eys demo- 
graphic patterns m Afghanistan with the aid of findings of a 1972^3 rUtiona' 
renography survey, and reviews efforts to foster development and to am ve at 
an equilibria* of social and political forces. The final section concents on 

Z? —I ? Ct ° rS l ¥ l X t0 h * w * a beari ™ 3 on the ™*»l«*ion of ~rts!S 
and on the longei tera developnent of tne country. 
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Afghanistan, a poor, largely agricultural country with a heterogeneous 
population of approximately 15 million people, is currently experiencing the 
most severe — but not the first — protracted, violent, and all-encompassing 
crisis in its 100-year history as a national entity. The present crisis finds 
Soviet soldiers, who control the cities and major transportation routes, and 
the remnants of the armed forces and supporters of the short-lived regime of 
Nur Taraki, Hafizullah Amin, and the People's Democratic Party, pitted against 
diverse and nutually distrustful insurgent groups. Continuing civil war, with 
direct and massive Soviet involvement, has resulted in extensive loss of life 
in centers of urban and rural resistance are? the arrest and execut ion cf large 
numbers of officers, administrators, teachers, and others in leadership 
positions. The rural econony, already disrupted by the ili- considered 
agricultural reforms of the Taraki government, has been further disturbed by 
the interruptions of transit traffic caused by rebel ambushes ina damaged 
roads and by the mass flight of Afghans to Pakistan and Iran. By early April 
1980, some 681,928 refugees had been registered by the Pakistani covernment, 
with thousands acre waiting to be registered, while Iranian officials reported 
an influx of 20O,0OO-3OC,OOC refugees. In the cities, there are reports 
of strikes, shortages, breakdowns cf public services, closure of educational 
institutions, and the like. 

What led to these convulsive events? Hiat conditions and currents are 
responsible for the cnaracter and severity of the crisis in Afghanistan? 
Apart from the factor of Soviet geostrategic aims and ambitions, the explan- 
ations offered in recent months have focused on the assassinations, government 
errors, and "accidental" factors that brought down Daud's republican regime 



istan, ana the .iscalcuiations of Soviet advisers a* leftist leaders once the 
revolutionary regi~ „ s installed.* Urg.ly absent fro. such treats 
is an accost of the historic origins of the present crisis-the tensions 
built into the Afghan state ft. its incept the divisive geographic and 
«thr*>-de~graphic features, the de.ograp.ic r^i^ fa ^ country of exce^ 
tio«lly high fertilIty and megUllty aftd rap . d miMn ^^ ^ ^ 

U.ited gains resulting ft- a strategy of -guided- develops a* refer, 
that «s adopted in the 1950s, ! discuss the mergence of an indent 
Afghan state in the section that folio*, m subsequent sections. I survey 
olographic p«t«ns, review effort, to foster develops an, to arrive at an 
•qailibriu. of «cial and political forces, and co^nt upon ao~ of the 
factors l ik .i y to tave . ^^ m ^ fegoiition of ^ cris . s ^ ^ ^ 
longer tem development of the country. 

U *» Pr<carious foundation « f the Afohar an*. 

The area now called Afghanistan-tne ranges of the Hindu Kush, interior 
valley,, plateaus and adjoining terraces, and aasert areas-acguirrf strategic 
»portance in the „ id-nineteenth century as .he British extend* and con^i- 
idated their ^r in the Indian subcontinent and the (Sarist Russia * pire 
expanded eastward. At that ti~, Afghanistan was «de up of varri^ tribal 
principalities, petty ^^ ma ^ ^ -mfe ^ ^^ ^ ^ 
present national borders, m the -great ga~,- the British and Russia vied 
for influence and bac*^ rival individuals a* groups in political and .iii- 
tary struggles in Afghanistan.* At first, the British ai«d for direct, 
-ilitary control of the Hindu Rush and its eastern ar* southern fl„ te . tti s 



•forward policy" was subsequently abandoned in the face of stubborn resistance 
and a series of military blunders. Instead, the British turned to a policy of 
■masterly inactivity" and nonintervention — a policy aiaed at creating an 
Afghan buffer state within internationally guaranteed frontiers. 

This goal was realized in the career of Amir Abdur Rahman (1880-1901). 5 
The British supported Abdur Rahman's claim to the emirate of Kabul— the 
territory that became, along with Afghan Turkestan, Herat and Kandahar, one of 
the four major provinces of Afghanistan— md paid him a yearly subsidy. Abdur 
Rahman was encouraged to unify the country and promised a free hand in his 
internal policies. In an eventful reigr., the "Iron Amir" used guile, finan- 
cial and moral inducements, military force, and brutal repression to overccne 
Pushtun tribal opposition. Abdur Rahman conquered the sovereign Tajiks and 
U2beks, the heterodox Hazaras and the pagan Kafirs, pacified other groups, and 
began the process of creating a multinational state in what he called "yaghe- 
stan," "the land of insolence." 6 

The rule of Abdur Rahman and his son Habibullah (1901-19) brought a 
period of relative peace and stability to Afghanistan. Centralized governnent 
authority was bolstered and a policy of reform and reorganization was ini- 
tiated with objectives similar to the programs ot selective, "defensive" 
modernization undertaken in Turkey and Iran. 7 The positive contributions 
of Abdur Rahman included formation of a standing army; social, legal, and 
religious reforms; and creation of a small civil administration to collect 
taxes and process military conscripts. Abdur Rahman propagated a view of 
Afghanistan as an independent nontribal state with a unified political cul- 
ture. Re confessed to a "great desire for making railways, introducing 
telegraphs and steamers, working the mines, opening banks, and issuing bank 



notes, inviting travellers and capitalists from all parts of the world, and 
opening universities and other Modern institutions in Afghanistan ^ In his 
dealings with the British and other foreign powers, Abdur Rahman was deter- 
mined and successful in resisting initiatives that could compromise Afghan 
neutrality and undermine the social fabric and the still tentative political 
institutions of the country. 

Along with these accomplishments, Abdur Rahman left a legacy of unsolved 
problems and difficult dilevmas for would-be modern izers in Afghanistan. 
First, internal security and the unity and stability of the Afghan nation- 
state remained ir. jeopardy in Abdur Rahman's time and have continued in a 
perilous condition. The effectiveness of the national government was impeded 
by geographic factors— rugged terrain and severe climate— and by the denogra- 
phic makeup of the country. Afghanistan is divided into comnunities of 
unequal size and power with divergent linguistic, ethnic, sectarian, and 
tribal affiliations and loyalties; 9 the many distinct elements in the soci- 
ety encounter one another in patterns of interdependence and conflict that 
have become increasingly complex as a result of the growth and redistribution 
of the population. A similarly fragmented picture characterized Turkey and 
Iran in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. But developnenr- 
ainded governments in those countries, faced with separatist movements, 
factional strife, and the task of mobilizing support for social and political 
changes, could turn to the symbols, instruments, and institutions of Ottoman 
and Q9 jar imperial rule. Such means of unifying and integrating tin? popula- 
tion have not been available in Afghanistan, a country of peripheral involve- 
ment in the feslim world and of limited exposure to Western influe^e. 



5ec©n^ T -Afghanistan- reaained-subject ~to-pr essures-and- -t. 

outside powers— the British and Russians in Abdur Rahman's time, the British 
and the Soviets in the inter-war period, and the Soviets and Americans since 
World War II. 10 The strategic Panjdeh oasis in Afghan Turkestan was occu- 
pied by Russian forces in 1885, and Russian parties moved freely into the 
Wakhan Valley and wen into Kashmir and Chitral in present-day tekistan. 
Russian actions continued to arouse suspicion even after the signing of the 
1907 convention in which the Czarist government declared Afghanistan to be 
outside her sphere of influence. The British saw Afghanistan as a dependency 
and subordinate ally and insisted, until the 1919 border war in Oiich Afghan- 
istan won complete sovereignty, that the country's foreign relations be 
conducted by the colonial government in India. In 1893, Abdur Rahman ves 
forced to accept the "Durand Line" as the de facto frontier with British 
India. The Durand Agreement, which afforded the British strategic control of 
border passes, established an international boundary for Afghanistan that is 
artificial, politically divisive, and administratively unmanageable. As with 
Afghanistan'* bordet with Russiar^held territories, the Durand line divides 
densely populated ana relatively homogeneous areas and leaves the regime in 
Kabul vulnerable to externally inspired tribal uprisings. 

Third, the largely pastoral and agricultural economy of Afghanistan 
regained Impoverished and unreconstructed. Agriculture is possible in but a 
limited number of oases, irrigated valleys, and rain-fed aones in Afghan- 
istan. Nevertheless, there is a rich potential to be exploited in such 
areas. The Koh-i-Daman region near Kabul, for example, was renewed in 
the nineteenth century for its viticulture and deciduous fruits. T.* Bari 
river basin in Herat province became known for irrigated cotton production. 



cereals, and tobacco, and the" toliubri^is for its citrus fruits,"^^ - 
cane. and rice cultivation. Agricultural production in such favored areas, 
however, was restricted by Imitations of market and technology— the low level 
of fertilizer use and the dependence or. labor-inte-.sive and inefficient 
irrigation «ethods~and disrupted by foreign invasions and tribal conflicts. 
If only because of the slow development of transportation facilities, Afghan- 
istan never became a major supplier of primary products to foreign markets. 
As a result, the reorganization of agricultural production in response to 
market pressures was »ore restricted in scope in Afghanistan than in Turkey 
and rran and in the Indian subcontinent. Afghanistan's economic prospects 
were harmed by government fiscal and foreign policies. Taxes, which were 
levied or cultivators, on the numerically snail urban population, and on the 
movement of goods, had an inhibiting effect on comerce but provided insuf- 
ficient revenue to finance development projects. At the same time, Abdur 
Rahwn's isolationist stance, which was Mintained by his successors until the 
1950s, denied the country many of the economic benefits of closer ties to the 
imperial powers— investment in infrastructure and edtcational institutions, 
transfer of technology, formation of a professional civil service. 

In essence then, Ihe Afghanistan created ay Abdur tetaan was an exper- 
imental and artificial entity, maintained in a precarious balance in the face 
of internal challenges and external threats. Abdur Ratawn's successors have 
sought to strengthen this delicate structure so as to accc-nnodate ethno- 
demographic, regional, and class-based pressures and to introduce develop- 
mental changes. 



fi^ — The-Tamography of- Afghanistan 

In the traditional statecraft of Afghanistan, population concerns were 
considered an aspect of the overriding problem of preserving internal security 
and maintaining control over the diverse and antagonistic groups in the 
country. Relying on crude calculations and statistical indicators, govemtaent 
authorities from the time of Abdur Rahman showed an awareness of and a sen- 
sitivity to the size, distribution, and prosperity of different groups and 
communities. An official census was reportedly ordered by Abdur Batman in 
1892 as a means of identifying different national elements, increasing tax 
revenues froi variois sections of the country, and preparing a registry of men 
available for military service. The scope and outcome of this exeicise 
ate not known, but Lord Curzo- came away from his visit to Kabul in 189*J 
quoting an estimate of S million people, a figure that was generally accepted 
at the time. Abdur Rahman's concern for the security of his regime and 
for the effects of population pressure in the agricultural zones near Herat 
and Kabul contributed to his decision to support a settlement program in 
the relatively empty northern and northwestern regions. 

The conviction that vast expenses of arable land were available to 
aocomnodate population increases has regained pervasive in Afghanistan. The 
second five-year plan (1963-67), for example, accepts as a "basic fact" that 
no significant population pressure ty : in the country. 1 Nevertheless, 
tlie "population problem" in Afghanistan began to be redefined in the 1960s and 
1970s as the first bodies of demographic data, still of limited extent and 
ditoious quality, were collected and the costs of establishing new agricultural 
settlements became more apparent. In the following paragraphs, I examine some 
dimensions of Afghanistan's political demography before turning to recent 



efforts to provide a qaant 

dyne-ic characteristics of the population. 

*e dominant group in Afghanistan's polyethnic syste* is the Pashto- 
spealcing. Sunni «usli. Pashtuns. Pashtun influence is due to nuoerical 
strength and mobility and to a social and political organization that i-parts 
strong primordial senti«ents to mmbKs. Pashtun tribal organization has been 
characterized by Barth as a system of Rented, self-replicating units 
without centralized institutions. 15 The basic unit is the khel, the clan 
co-unity and military group. Khels are grouped into tribes, to- or gabili, 
which are themselves HnKed into confederations. Conflict within and between 
Pashtun tribes and tribal groupings, between Pashtun and non-Pashtu* conaun- 
ities. and between Pashtun and other ethnic groups and govemnent forces has 
long beer, a feature of life in Afghanistan. A «ajor nilitary and political 
rivalry a-oog Pashtun tribal confederations has been that bet~en the Darranis 
who are settled in the vicinity of Kandahar and the largely noaadic noaadic 
Ghilzais who are based in the area betw** Kalat-i-«ulzai and Chazni. Other 
Pashtun tribes and tribal groupings, the source of considerable tumoil a*d 
confict in their own right, occupy areas south and east of Kabul. Proa their 
traditional base, the Pasht^ t*ve ~w gained a demographic foothold in areas 
beyond the Hirrfu Kush. This resettlement in non-Pashtun areas was originally 
fostered by Abdur '.<ahnan, himself o£ the Sarakzai branch of the Durrani 
confederation, as a means of diluting Ghilzai tribal resistance and of es- 
tablishing ., loyal Pashtun presence a*cng the Uzbeks and tajiks. 3**t« 
migration to nc-thern provinces and to strategic southwestern locations has 
continued in recent years with the opening-up of irrigated tracts for culti- 
vation in what were once wastelands. 



Pashtun kheis-gaKrattsroeeopy-s- coSioirrocal ity~In~«BIeIi ISBs'are'dwMd - 

by aember clans and faailies. Tribal social organization has egalitarian and 
hierarchical features. Traditions of hospitality, strong kinship ties and 
mutual aid, martial valor, equity, and revenge are codified in the Pushtun- 
wali, the unwritten system of tribal law that guarantees the right to be heard 
in a jirgah , a clan or tribal assembly, and sanctifies the principle of 
community authority. Tribal cohesion and equity were once promoted through 
periodic redistributions of land holdings. Oantrol of land now rests with 
economically and politically prominent individuals, tribal khans, who serve as 
patrons and landlords to kinsaen and to hansaya , the non-Pashtun client groups 
living within or in proximity to ffcshtun settlements. The tribal notaoles are 
less wealthy and less powerful than their counterparts in Pakistan and in 
pre-iand reform Iran. 1 Afghan tribal khans typically owe their preeminence 
to personal qualities of leadership and to a willingness to compete for 
followers through the exercise of patronage. 

Other groups of numerical and political significance in Afghanistan 
include the Hazaras, Tajiks, Uzbeks, and Turkomans. 17 The Persian-speaking 
Hazaras live in tribally organized agricultural and pastoral settlements in 
the mountainous central provinces, called the Hazarajat . The Hazaras are 
largely Shiite and have been subjected to invasion, heavy taxation and en- 
serfment by orthodox Sunni Uzbeks and, more recently, Pashtuns. Many Hazaras 
have become debtors and bonded sharecroppers to nomadic Pashtun traders. An 
acute land shortage in the Hazarajat has produced a migration to Kabul and 
other urban centers and a «>overaent to Pashtun areas where Hazaras, together 
with Baluch, Brahui, and other client groups serve as sharecroppers. 18 North- 
ern and northeastern areas of Afghanistan are occupied mainly by Persiai- 



"Tpeaking Tajiks *>d ^rUc-spe-^WV^^^^-^^mm^^^^o^^i* - 
de~graphic exposition of this onetii* frontier are* changed as a result of 
the Migration and settled of Pashtun no«ds. «hich continued into the 
1950s. Tajiks are heavily represented in urban co^ercial and artisanal 
occupations On!* staining a strong agricultural tuition in the provinces 
of Baghlan. TaKhar, and Badakhshan. Sizable number* of Tajiks. Uzbeks, and 
Turkomans fleeing Soviet rule entered Afghanistan fro, the north of the Mu 
Eerya in the 1920s and 1930s. The tribally organic Uzbeks and TUrko«ns are 
based in Faryab, Jowzjan. Balkh, and Saaangan in Afghan Turkestan *>re they 
are facers and se»i-no»adic breeders of karakul sheep. 

The size of each of these distinctive constituents of the Afghan polity 
has long been reckoned on the basis of administrative indicators and rules of 
thu-b. A co-only encountered calculation puts the Rishtun portion at over 
ore-half, the Tajik -t under one-third, and the combined Uzbek and Turkoman 
proportion at one-eighth of the population. Bizara. *ri. Baluch, Brahui. and 
other co-unities «ke up the reminder. However, estates of *>tal pota- 
tion size at any given ti*e and the rubers in the different constituent 
groups have varied widely. 19 Fortunately, recent »rk. in particular the 
national Oenographic and Ffcnily Cuid^e Survey (knov. as the ADS survey fron 
the Afghan Den»gra*ic Studies pcogra*,. the first national denograpMc survey 
ot Afghanistan, undertaken in settled areas be**™ fal, 1972 ana fall 1973 
and a*** the «~adic populatic, in *. s*»er of 1,74, and the Greater Kabul 
Survey of «rtality and fertility patterns, conducted between 1972 and !973, 
per.its a closer .apping of the Afghan population in quantitative terms than 
has heretofore been possible. 



Ihe MS. forded largely by So United" suuuTrqi&y for"toteTnatwnar " 
Developaent and organized by the State University of few York at aif falo and 
the Afghan Central Statistical Office, conducted approximately 21.000 house- 
hold interviews, covering so«e 140,000 individuals, araong the settled popu- 
lation. The r*»bers of cases arid indeed the entire set of procedures adopted 
in surveying the romadic population r«*in undisclosed. The ADS was a costly 
and difficult undertaking in which a number of innovative techniques and 
procedures were introduced, totable among these were a method of sampling and 
estimation in which inference fro» sample to nonsample units depended on 
population size neasures not available vten the sample was drawn, and the <se 
of female interviewers to collect pregnancy histories in remote rural set- 
tings. 21 Questions have been raised with respect to the validity of f.s 
sampling schane and the assumptions adopted in generalizing sample r-^ults to 
total population estimates. 22 In addition, the reliability of the survey 
results has been a source of some concern, particularly with respect to age 
misreporting and underenuaeraticn of females. Despite the necessity for the 
application of sizable correction factors, there is fair agreement, on the 
basis of ADS results, that the total settled population in 1972-73 was 11.5 
million. 23 There is less confidence in th<=- ADS -based ■estimate of the no- 
madic population— 1.3 million in 1974— as impendent government estimates 
put that population at roughly 2.4 million in the mi4-1970s. 24 Accepting 
the corrected AE6 figures and an AtS-based estimate of the current growth rate 
of 2.2 percent yields a mid-1979 estimate of 13.3 million for the settled 
population of Afghanistan and a total population estimate of 14.8 million. 
Accepting the larger figure tor the nomadic population yields a mid-1979 total 
of 15.8 million. 25 



ADS results Provide soae insights into WinaToTti^urban p5pGIatIon~ 
and the distribution of population within Afghanistan's rural sector. The 
sedentary population is thought to account far at least 90 percent of the 
population, with urban and settled rural groups constituting IS and 85 per- 
",nt. respectively, of this total. Within the urban segment. Kabul (uncor- 
rected population estimate of 597,000 in 1973 and perhaps 750,000 in l<P8i 
Kandahar (uncorrected 1973 estimate of 160,000), and Herat (uncorrected i973 
estimate of 111,000) are major cities, and Baghian, Jalalabad, Mazar-i-Sharif , 
Chaaii. Ga?dez, and Kunduz are important regional centers. The rapid growth 
of Kabul can be marked out in approx iaiate teres through reference to Soviet 
estimates of 215.00C in 1954 and 378,000 in 1962, a 1965 Greater Kabul Census 
estimate of 435,000, and a 1969 UN advisory team estinate of 52C.0OC. 26 The 
growth of cities and towns in Afghanistan since World War II has reversed 
a decline in urban population and prosperity that began in the nineteenth 
century. Traditionally, Afghanistan's cities were transit and trading centers 
with groups of artisans and small-scale naiufacturing. Cities now have 
important administrative and military conaand functions and provide a refuge 
for impoverished rural groups. 

Afghanistan's rural population includes the -.llt-.n ani ?. half ;r nor-- 
nomads, most of whom are Pasr.tuns, --ho move freei w-.r.ter grazing sites jr. the 
valleys and plains tc the west, northwest, and southwest jf the Hindu Kusr, re 
summer pastures in the Hazarajat and in aadafchsnar, to the rortheiJt. Fb: tr*? 
non-nomadic, largely agricultural segment of the rural population, density of 
settlement is greatest in eastern Afghanistan in the intensively cultivated 
plains and valleys formed by the Kabul River and its tributaries. A second 
region of significant rural settlement is in the lmr valleys of the Kunduz 



an d Kha n ab ad givers <provir>c*^f~lalitor_a«i-*unduz>-i*ic^w^ 

Darya, tensity of settlement remains at low levels in the newly irrigated 
areas in the provinces of Kandahar and Helawri, in the basin of the Hiri tod 
in Herat Province, and in the deserts and nountainous wastelands of western 
and central Afghanistan. Within the rural sector, there appear to be sig- 
nificant differences in the per capita availability of agricultural resour- 
ces. The KunJ - 2 and Helmand Valleys, zones of land reclamation and expanded 
irrigation, are favored, while the provinces of the Kabul Basin and the 
central provinces of 3a*iyan and Wardak are at a disadvantage in regard to the 
per capita availability of irrigated land. The latter region, with a large 
Kasara population, is said to be experiencing resource depletion, a deter- 
iorating local economy, and ct.^inuing cut-aigration. 27 

Results of the MB and the Create: Kabul Survey (GKS) indicate that vital 
rates are high ir. Afghanistan and likely to regain so. Estimates place the 
birth rat* at between 50 and 53 per thousand population per year and the total 
fertility rate at approxmately 8 per wooan. 28 T*»ese estimates are consis- 
tent with fertility patterns in other heavily rural and economically backward 
Islamic settings. ADS results indicated that nearly 50 percent *f wooen in 
the age-grot* IS- 19 were currently married and virtually all woen married ** 
the end of tie childbearing #~*, only 4 percent of ««** in the childbearing 
i*ars could read; and less than 10 perce^ of the vooen interviewed in the 
survey were labor force participants. Both the ADS and the Greater Sai- 
Survey (GKS) show a si»r.arity in the pattern and levels of fertility in urban 
and rural (data are for settled populations only) populations. 29 Harital 
fertility rates are apparently slightly higher for urban «oen under age «. 
but this difference is offset by the smaller proprtions of urban wmen in all 
age groups who are currently carried. 

-13- 



Mortality is 1riqh-in AfgtanistaTrtor~in-fantsT^hiIoTeir, 
alike. The crude death rate is estimated at between 28 and :»2 per thousand 
with life expectancies at birth of 34 years for men and 36 years for women. 30 
Mortality risks differ appreciably between rural and urban areas. A higher 
level of adult mortality in rural areas is suggested by the higher proportion 
of rural women widowed. Infant and child mortality rates are also higher in 
rural areas: roughly one-third of all rural children die before reaching the 
age of 5 as compared to one-quarter in cities and towns. Nevert less, 
estimated infant .ortality rates of more than 150 per thousand for Kabul 
testify to the inadequacy of the public health effort, even in the capital 
city. Preliminary analyses of the causes of death in Afghanistan emphasize 
the effects of malnutrition {as a direct and contributing factor) and infec- 
tious diseases such as diphtheria, tetanus, and jneuoonia or* the health of 
children; adult mortality has been attributed to .any of the respiratory*™* 
gastrointestinal diseases that affect children, m addition, tuberculosis and 
malaria, important as a debilitating disease, continue to have a high inci- 
dence among adults in Afghanistan. 31 

ASE Sfsd GKS tesalca support a prediction of continued high and perhaps 
increasing papulation growth rates; the present rate is estimated to be in the 
range of 1.8 percent to 2.7 percent with 2.2 percent frequently cited as a 
compromise "best- estimate. 32 For one thing. Afghanistan's age structure 
has a youthful cas* with an estimated 17.6 percent aged 5 or less, and 44.7 



percent aged 14 or less. Second, 



an estimated birth rate of 54 even for 



-osmopolitan Kabul with its high propoition of Afghanistan's health and 
educational facilities suggests that an early downturn i,, fertility is m- 



likely. Kncdesge and practice of family planning remain at low levels, with 
the family planning information services provided by the privately sponsored 
Afghan Family Guidance Association, founded in 1968. having a negligible 
impact. ADS desired family size results reveal that high fertility is con- 
sistent with the intentions of individual families. 33 Finally, the poten- 
tial exists for a rapid decline in mortality, especially the mortality of 
infants and children, if moderate improvements can be effected in preventive 
health care, in female educational levels, and in per capita income. Infant 
mortality rates are much lower in neighboring Pakistan although per capita 
income levels are comparable to those in Afghanistan. 34 Infant and child 
mortality rates are lower in Kabul, where health and nutritional levels are 
superior to those in rural Afghanistan. Within Kabul, there is evidence of 
infant and child mortality varying with environmental conditions. 

I 11 * Development Policies and Politics in Afojanistan 

Afghanistan's development has been tied to the preservation or recon- 
stitution of the alignment of internal forces and external pressures. A first 
attempt, in the reign of Amanullah (1919-29) a younger son of ffebibullah, to 
depart from the fragile balance established by Abdur Rahman and to pursue a 
wide-rangir<g modernization progran underestimated the obstacles to reform and 
elicited a fierce and destructive response. A second major developcent 
effort, embodied in the policies introduced by Prince Daud in 1953, was more 
finely calculated and ted a more lasting impact. Nevertheless, this program 
faltered in the 1960s and ended in the cataclysmic events of 1978 and 1979. 
These episodes of reform, developmental change and political reaction are 
discussed in the present section. 



The Reforms of Amanullah 

The policies of A«anullah differed markedly fran those of Abdur Rahman, 
whose modest development initiatives were aimed at improving military pre- 
paredness and internal security. Amanullah tried to confront the problems of 
the country. His varied reforms, cony of which were imaginatively con- 
ceived, were intended to transform the structure and character of Afghan 
society. Unfortunately, the prog ran as a ttfwle was poorly prepared, inade- 
quately communicated to thu population, and badly timed. a—"»llah , s economic 
measures, which included construction of showcase public buildings and fac- 
tories stocked with cosMy imported machinery, were financially ruinous to a 
government whose British subsidy was terminated after a 1919 *~rder war. 
Amanullah made little effort to mobilize support for his program, and his 
social reforms were offensive to the religious establishment. Amanullah 
demonstrated a quixotic disregard for the effectiveness and loyalty of the 
army and for the tenor of government relations with tribal elements and 
foreign powers. Military reforms anounted to relictions in pay and other 
economies and the introduction of military recruitment procedures that chal- 
lenged the authority of tribal leaders. Amanullah's opposition to the British 
and his indifference to the revitalization of Russian, new Soviet, forces left 
his regime a target to externally funded campaigns of sedition. 

Reaction to the program of Amanullah wis swift and severe, coliowirjg the 
near success of a 1924 uprising, the government collapsed in 1929 in the face 
of rebellions mounted by Fashtun ant? Tajik groups. A bloody civil war broke 
out in the course of which Kabul was sacked and banners of regional and tribal 
independence were raised. Order was restored by 1932 by a former army com- 
mander. Nadir Khan, who took the title of Shah. Nadir Shah was assassinated 



in~T933;~his brothers ruled "as regents forlMir r s"sDn~2alar~^"F"(Y9M-73) 
until Daud, a nephew of Kadir, began his modernization efforts in the 1960s. 
The administrations of Nadir Shah, tbshin Khan (1933-46), and Shah Mahnud 
<1946-53) sav a return to the policies of Abdur Rahman, a program that re- 
stored stability but left unattended Afghanistan's economic and political 
weaknesses. Development initiatives were motivated by strategic concerns. A 
road vas opened linking Kabul to areas beyond the Hindu Rush, and goveri...ent- 
supported joint stock conpanies linked to the private Bank-i-Milli reclaimed 
marshlands, constructed irrigation works, and introduced cotton cultivation 
and textile production in a number of northern provinces. The amy was en- 
larged and given better training and equipnent. Ananullah's educational re- 
forms were continued, but his social and legal reforms were withdrawn as a 
concession to the nullahs. Hilit-ry recruitment was returned to tribal lead- 
ers who were invited to serve in administrative positions and were promised 
veto powers on fiscal questions, foreign commitments, and modernization 
proposals. 

The Daud Era 

A major departure from the balancing policies of flbdur Rahman was launch- 
ed by Prince Daud in 1353. Daud's innovation was to accept economic and 
military assistance from the Soviet Union and the United States; the intention 
was to use such aid to bolster the authority and security of the regime and to 
bring long-term ifevelopnent and stability to Afghanistan. Soviet aid began in 
1953 with the extension of credits a- J technical assistance on a modost 
scale. A quantum increase in the flow of resources scarred following the 
1955 ■Pashtunistan" crisis. 36 This dispute, which was precipitated by Paki- 



Stan's denial of administrative autonomy to her ow loshtw areas, resulted in 
a blockade on transit traffic to and fro* Afghanistan and a full mobilization 
of the Afghan army. Baud convened a rare toya Jirgah, a general asst i>ly of 
tribal leaders, to solicit support for his teshtunistan policy and So seek a 
■andate to obtain foreign assistance. The Soviets responded with 100 million 
dollars in long-tent, low-interest credits for development activities and 25 
■Billion dollars in arms. The united States, which accepted the Surand ne as 
an international frontier and which had earlier refused Afghan retjjests for 
Military aid, now weighed in with substantial grants and credits for various 

Thus began an era, roughly 1956-67, of superpower competition and de 
facto cooperation in Afghanistan in which the united States and the Soviet 
Union provided 35 percent and SI percent, respectively, of foreign loans and 
grants of over one billion dollars to Afghanistan. 37 Total aid flows [taked 
in real terms in 1965. Beginring in 1966, American aid underwent a sharp 
decline in real and relative terra. Miile gross aid flows were declining, an 
increase in Afghanistan's debt -service payments in the late 1960s further 
reduced the net flow of aid. Tb a limited extent, American assistance was 
replaced by support from Giiia and West Germany and technical and finan- 
cial aid from various international orgamzatic.-is. But Afghanistan was left 
closely dependent on loan agreements and trade connections with the USSR. Tha 
1970s saw the emergence of Iran as an important donor, a modest recovery of US 
aid flows, and a limited revival of superpower economic competition in Afghan- 
istan. 

Ebreign assista.ice was used first to enhance the preparedness and effec- 
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tiveness of the security forces of the regime. The Afghan army, wfc'ch - 
had been called in to suppress a nonber of tribal uprisii^s in the 1930s an) 
1940s, performed poorly in the 195S mobilization. An infusion of Soviet 
equipment and American and Soviet-supported construction of a network of 
all-weather roads' brought vast improvements in the technological level, 
■obi'ity, _..U logistical capability of t'qhan forces, as well as economic 
b< .-fits in lower transportation and information costs and increases in 
transferable skills. Large nunbers of Afghan officers were sent for training 
in the Soviet union, the army and air force were reorganised with Soviet 
assistance, although the traditional assignment of fisshtuis to the officer 
corps and Tajiks to lower ranking technical and administrative positions was 
maintained. Tajiks, Uzbeks, and Hazaras provided the ^ulk of the conscripts 
in the new armed forces whose size reached 90,000 men in 1955, twice the 1933 
level. A greatly strengthened military capability allowed the ruling faoily 
to assert its authority and to establish its presence throughout the ccur.tr y. 
Some noted that military reorganization and the extension of roads and commun- 
ications facilities, while changing the character of the tribal threat, left 
the regime vulnerable to a coup d'etat or to direct Soviet intervention. 39 
What took precedence, however, in the thinking of CBiri, his brother tohanned 
Maim, and the "inner cabinet" of advisers was the opportinity provided to 
mobilize support for the regime through social and economic improvements. 
Daud's program of development investments and social reforms was funded 
to a areat extent through foreign assistance flows. Donor spending was 
directed to certain sectors. 40 Por instance, the united States took on 
Afghanistan's educational system, improvements in transportation and commun- 



went to the construction of roads and to directly productive acti.-lties 
yielding goods that were used to repay loans, there was also a division of 
labor by region. US-funded activities were concentrated in Helmand and 
Kandahar Provinces in the southwest and in Kabul, while the Soviets were 
heavily involved in the eastern provinces and in the areas to the north of the 
Hindu Rush. Development priorities, intended patterns of investment, and the 
overall framework of growth were set out in three plans (1957-61, 1963-67, 
1968-72), a fourth plan (1972-77) that was withdraw, and an aborted seven- 
year plan (1976-82). The Afghan government asstmed a guiding role in the de- 
velopratt process, not only in the planning and budgeting of expenditures, bat 
in the implementation of projects, the management of productive units and 
services, and through its sponsorship of social reforms. This strategy of 
state involvement and leadership in economic matters, particularly through the 
creation of state-financed, state-owned, and state-rw enterprises was res- 
in isrept, in many respects, of the etatist approach that shaped development 
policy in Hirkey and Iran in the 1930s. 41 

As in Turkey and Iran, government economic and social interventions were 
motivated by dissatisfaction with the slow pace of chanye and by a lack of 
confidence in the initiative and organizational capacity of the private 
sector. The Afghan government tod given limited tackim, to private investors 
and entrepreneurs in the 1930s, especially to the newly founded Bank-i-Milli 
and to a number of import-export companies. And these policies had been 
effective then: rapid and integrated growth of agriculture and light indus- 
try, largely textiles, in Kunduz, lakhar, and Baghlan, was the result of 



gwenroent infrastructure invesSente aref of the Initiatives of invesfa^"and~~ 
newly arrived settlers. Nevertheless, planning docunents in the 1950s and 
early 1960s, and again in the 1970s, claimed an expanded role for the state 
while expressing the view that "private enterprise does not possess adequate 
resources and experience for undertaking large-scale investment of the type 
required for achieving a rapid rate of growth." 42 

The Afghan government grew in size and complexity as (feud's program oook 
shape. New ministries, development agencies, authorized monopolies, and 
autonomous bodies appeared, all with large and diverse staffs; new services 
were provided and the responsibilities of provincial and local government 
units increased. Public sector investments and production activities were 
located in tasadys, semi-autonomous units comparable to the state economic 
enterprises established in Turkey in the 1930s. Along with its directly 
productive activities, the Afghan government became involved in import-export 
trade, in the retail sales of certain products, and in various educational, 
cultural, and social activit.es through such specialized institutions as the 
government press, the Pashto Academy, and the Women's Institute. Bud's 
government was more successful than Ataturk's etatist regime in winning over 
the religious establishment. 4 Some village mullahs entered government 
service as primary school teachers. Financial support was provided for the 
operation of mosques and shrines, and resources were invested in special iaed 
religious scriols and in the Faculty of Theology of Kabul University with the 
aim of improving, and reorienting, religious training. Religious authorities 
played a role in the functioning of the judicial system, and a number of the 
ulama served in the Afghan parliament that was established in 1964. This 



~~ cooperation between the mullate~and the stale tnaemined opposition^tolSud's - 
social reforms — recognition of the right of women to reaove the veil, which 
case in 1959, and the expansion of educational opportunities for women. 
The priorities set in Afghanistan's guided development strategy were 
siailar to those in statist Turkey. State financial and administrative 
resources were invested in transportation and infrastructure improvements, 
mineral and power production, increased output of light industrial goods, and 
rapid developoent of educational facilities. Accompl istaents were iapressive 
at the sectoral level in Afghanistan, as they were in Turkey. There was 
significant growth in the first two five-year plans in production of cement, 
refined sugar, spun cotton, and flour— the four "whites" critical to Ataturk's 
industrial plans— as well as coal and electricity; new mineral, petroleua, and 
natural gas resources were discovered; 2,780 kilometers of paved highways and 
a network of airports were constructed; the number of schools, teachers, and 
students rose more than threefold in the period. In aggregate terns, devel- 
opment expenditures more than doubled over the two planning periods and the 
pace of growth and reform was as rapid as that in Turkey in the 1930s. 

The Impact of Guided Oevelopaent 

Vtiile similar in purpose and in crude o> .erial accomplishments, the 
policies of guided, etatist development in Afghanistan and Turkey gave rise to 
differing patterns of economic, social, and political change. In Turkey, the 
policies and reforms of Ataturk were consolidated and sustained. The authori- 
tarian Renal ist regime was transformed into a multiparty democracy, while the 
mixed economy that emerged in the 1930s survived a number of crises and 
continued to evolve and to grow. In Afghanistan, the second decade of guided 



development brought a narked slowdown in economic growth and a political 
crisis that proved insoluble. Daud's policies, and specifically the im- 
plementation of the third and fourth five-year plans, were disturbed by the 
fall-off in foreign assistance flows, by severe droughts in 1970 and 1971, and 
by strains and pressures attributable to the program of investments and 
reforms itself. Some observations on the design, presentation, and imple- 
mentation of etatist strategies in Afghanistan and Turkey may help to account 
for the divergent consequences experienced in the two countries. 

The Agricultural Strategy in Afghanistan Differences in the impact of guided 
development measures may be traced first to dissimilar "initial" conditions in 
Afghanistan and Turkey. The economic basis for a successful intensification 
of development existed in Turkey in the industrial capacity and railroad 
network inherited from the Ottoman empire, the pattern of export-crop speci- 
alization with established market linkages, and the availability of agri- 
cultural lands that could be cultivated without incurring heavy investment 
costs. Afghanistan's resource position was less favorable, but the flow 
of foreim capital and expertise in the 1950s and 1960s made it possible to 
overcome savings and foreign exchange constraints and to construct roads, 
airports, new industrial plant, and so forth. 

Foreign aid outlays vece less successful, however, in bringing about 
sustained increases in agricultural production in Afghanistan and in providing 
opportunities for enplopnent growth and regional development such' as occurred 
in Turkey. Agricultural investments, which represented a relatively snail but 
still significant proportion of the development budget, were directed toward 
major irrigation and land developxent projects, while agricultural research 
needs and support services went virtually unattended. 47 The largest under- 



takings were the US-financed Helaand-Arghandab Valley (HAW) project in 
Beiaand and Kandahar Provinces and the Soviet-financed Ningrahar development 
project in Hingrahar Province. The Beiaand site was attractive because 
of the physical potential for irrigated Earning, the strategic location, and 
the opportunities presented by the low indigenous population density in the 
area for the settlement of noaads and fanners from other regions. The »W 
project was initiated before ffcrld Mar II, continued by the tee. ican company 
Morris-Knudsen under contract to the Afghan government, and finally taken on 
and sustained over a 25-year period by the US assistance program. HAVA 
involved investments in diversion and storage dans, flood control works, 
reservoirs, delivery canals, a drainage systea, roads and bridges, a power 
plant, land levelling, an administrative mechanism bo coordinate settlaaent, 
education, research and extension activities and the like, and other expen- 
ditures to deal with unanticipated patterns of farmer behavior and unexpected 
problems of land deterioration, water-logging, and salinity. 

The flow of benefits from this massive effort was delayed, however, and 
only began reaching significant proportions in the mid-1970s. Similarly, 
the smaller Ningrahar development scheme encountered unforeseen technical and 
economic problems and resulted in lengthy and costly operational delays. 
In aggregate terns, per capita food production in Afghanistan appears to have 
declined or at best held constant during the period of guided development 
(approximately 1956-78). Meanwhile, continued poor agricultural perfor- 
mance, which was a factor in the difficulties experienced in other sectors, 
became a divisive issue within the government and between the government and 
foreign donors. USAID officials, for example, and other advisers argued from 
the mid-1960s onward for a more decentralized agricultural effort focused on 



provision of yield-increasing services and inputs and hm! l-scale improvements' 
in established agricultural areas. Some gains were registered along these 
lines, but government preferences for large-scale irrigation projects remained 
nuch in evidence in recent planning exercises. 

The Administrative Constraint The interventionist approach to development 
undertaken in Turkey also benefited from the presence of an elite administra- 
tive cadre, trained in the Ottoman tradition of financial and economic re- 
form, social engineering, and political compromise. In Afghanistan, the 
development effort in the 1960s and 1970s was aided by the planning and 
managerial services of thousands of foreign advisers. However, the net result 
of xhe reliance on foreign assistance flows may have actually been to increase 
and to complicate the managerial task by requiring government officials to 
spend an inordinate amount of time coordinating and supervising donor activi- 
ties. In any event, the burden of implementing projects and government 
commitirents and administering the cumbersome machinery of state fell on a 
small, inexperienced, and poorly trained group of officials and civil ser- 



Tnis administrative constraint, discussed by foreign commentators and 
treated at length by Abdul Majid Zaboli, 53 president of the Bank-i-Willi 
group, in a 1970 analysis of obstacles to growth in Afghanistan, was manifest 
in the delays in completing and following-up projects, and in the lackluster 
performance both of operating public enterprises and of the government program 
as a whole. Same delays and costs were due to inescapable difficulties in the 
construction and start-up stages of large-scale, technologically sophisticated 
irrigation networks, power plants, and commodity production endeavors. Sut 



planning ana administrative shortod.ihg^pxjr information flows; an absence 
of cost-benefu analysis; inadequate manag«ent, coordination. and supervision 
of projects; excessive central iatior, of decision maxing; and ra.pant corrup- 
tion among underpaid employees—must have lengthened gestation periods and 
contributed to the low capacity utilization and high costs of public enter- 
prises and the limited growtn dividends erooy*d by -he general copulation. 54 
Deficient management practices were also responsible, at least in cart, 
for the inability of the government to mobilize domestic s ings and initia- 
tive for development purpose*. 55 The state's c-wr. - odest contribution to 
national development expenditures depended — deficit finding, indirect 
taxes, and revenues from publicly provided goods and services. a* = nment 
revenues invariably fell short of targets because the- collectio 
unsystematic and unstandardized, and tfc- r , a- on imports art' ■ 
licenses, and so forth were often arbitrary and ^re'ned to the rate of 
inflation or to goals such as output maximization or grea'-r equity. Govern- 
ment loans to settlers in the Helmand and other projects frequently went 
unpaid, while much of the output and services provided by public enterprises 
was sold at prices that failed to recover costs. V*,ile the government's ™ 
revenue collection efforts faltered, there «s a si 9 r.ifi=ant failure of the 
rudimentary pr.vate banking sector to attract funds ar,d to make cred.ts 
available to agricultural .md industrial enterprises. 

The Conceptual tzation and P re sentation of Ztatist Policies In hi s d i scuss ion 
of the state of the economy, Abdul Majid Zaboli expressed concern that the 
country was 'on the brink of anarchy- and condemned the lack of -honest 
direction- by government planners. 56 His comments point to significant 



at'erts. 



differences between etatist Turkey and Afghanistan in the formulation of 
development policies and in the strategies adopted to gain public acceptance 
and backing for such measures. In Turkey, government investments and social 
re fores were fashioned according to a well-articulated ideology— sunmariztd 
in the principles of republicanism, nationalise, populism, etatisn, secular- 
ism, and refornism — of national strength and solidarity. The government 
prograsv was introduced in a carefully phased sequence and accompanied by 
a well-ptepared effort throigi such institutions as the 'People's fbuses* to 
involve the average person in the modernization process and to obtain the 
support and participation of groups with different interests and perspec- 
tives. The Republican People's Party, created by Araturk in 1923, proved 
effective as a vehicle of coalition politics, linking together military and 
bureaucratic groups, ihe commercial classes, and leading elements of the 
provincial 'periphery" in a durable alliance on behalf ot a well-defined 
prografi. teaturk's party took on executive and educational tasks and func- 
tioned in effect as an am of the government itself. 

In Afghanistan, much as in Iran under «teja 9iah, the aims and activities 
of the government had an ad hoc quality. Dajd failed to set out a coherent 
proqrac or on amalgamating 'growth phi losopvy.* The five-year plans were 
unimpressive documents drawn up with the assistance c£ foreign advisers and 
coasting of extensive 'shopping lists* of projects with little commentary on 
the need for or priority assigned to particular expenditures. Individual 
reforns and policies were introduced in a disconnected fashion. Ebr exasiple, 
the potentially significant right accorded to wane*, to renove the veil and to 
end seclusion was presenced as 3 voluntary natter, compatible with and sanc- 
tioned by Islamic law, rather than as a neces.«ry and desirable step toward a 
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new- social order. teuJ hhnself produced no blueprint, maaorabie pamphlets or 
addresses, or a single Speech, such as that of Ataturk, that detailed the 
roblems of the comtry and provided a view of society and national goals as a 
justification for the policies of guided development. feud «s unable or 
unwilling to use sc«e of the rich the.es of Afghan history-ethnic diversity, 
resistance to foreign domination. Islamic piety, and tribal traditions of 
equity and justice—as a means of elucidating his development program. 

feud visaed an opportunity to create a political p,rty or instrumental ity 
that could enlist support for his program and serve as a channel of coanut- 
ications between the government and areas or groups not immediately benefited 
by development investments. Such an organizational oediun could have been 
employed in Afghanistan to bind together the diverse ethnic and regional 
groups and the newly emerged educated classes into an activist coalition, 
instead, Daud tried in the 1950s and 1960s and again in the mid-1970s to use 
the Ffcshtunistan dispute-an issue of limited interest to non-ffeshtun groups 
-to rally support for the regime and its program. In general tanas, feud 
avoided a direct challenge to the authority and power of the tribal and 
religious establishment, preferring to establish po^rful counter-eights to 
traditional institutions in the army and in the state econc«,ic sector. 

feud's failure to convey modernization aims and to characterize the 
process, sequence, and incidence of reform and change «s costly ir. economic, 
social and political terms. His policies alienated the co»ercial sector, 
which played such a significant role in Turkey's development, by creating an 
atmosphere of uncertainty over the general role of private enterprise and by 
bringing commercial investments and activities under scrutiny and regulation. 
In regard to other groups, there was resentment over the disproportionate flow 
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of benefits to urban centers, especially Kabul, where the major part of the 
industrial sector and the institutions of higher education were established, 
and t« Pashtun-speaking districts, which received agricultural, educational, 
and health services before other rural areas. 57 

IV« T he Current Crisis 

Mohamaed Ali s a member of the entourage of Nadir Shah, left a vivid 

description of conditions in Afghanistan in 1930 following the overthrow of 

Amanultah and tne emergence of the T&jik leader, Bacha- i-Sa<j» : 

£^«r^ f° rt S ? ace ° £ nine Bonths «* terrible Saoaoists 
™ f ??I e * ? t d « ast ^tion and ruin all over the cocntrv; f ro. tte 

«r?J ^\K e "^ £Maines ' tobbery and dacoity were the 

Zt lilL**!**' ^ Ce %BS °° order ' ™ law ' save Ihat nxgK 
whol* ™ «,. *" "* PfeSent kin * «** Kabul » he found Ite 
jSi! ^ tryln , a Chaos ' tribal «« raging on all^ideT 
d 2ase^ SSl£f"H **& «*«**. P~t^e half starving S 
?h^ ^k Bany dressed in f^s with their skin stowing 
through the rents and imploring for food, villages desert 
houses burnt, thousands of people rendered tocfiSs, 2nSs 

dS ^^ents having taken shelter in far off and remote 

lives^ neglected for rea P^ the gruesome harvest of human 

Account, disturbingly similar to this one are beginning to emerge from 
present day Afghanistan. y et , nowhere dof?s ^ ^ a ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Rahman type figure moving cautiously and methodically t<J build an alliance 
among the different groups and .laments in the population, to reassert the 
authority of the central administration, and to restore a modicum of stability 
to the country. 

l*at future then for Afghanistan? is the area condemned to years of 
turmoil, economic disruption, and forced migration of a significant proportion 



of the population, or can a durable regime aoerge to brge a new, more lasting 
unity in the country and to carry forward the development efforts begun in the 
Daud era? In the remaining pages of this analysis, I consider aw of the 
principal factors, ooth favorable and unfavorable, affecting the possible 
soli* ion of the crisis and future development in Afghanistan. 

toe major difference betveen the present crisis and that of 1929-31 lies 
in the political means, formulas, and guidelines available for the resolution 
of political disputes. The 1929 conflagration, which began as a minor clash 
between Shinier i Pashtun tribes** and government troops and spread spontan- 
eously anon? Pashtun and non-Pashtun groups, was a tribal response to attempts 
of the Kabul regime to extend its authority in rural areas. A settlement was 
reached only after tedir Shah agreed to withdraw the military, administrative, 
and social reforms introduced by Amanullah and to return to the conception of 
tribal rights and authority adhered to by Abdur Rahman. 

In 1980, in a much more variegated political and social landscape, the 
contest is less for tribal and regional autonomy than for representation in 
the military and economic machine inherited from the feud era and for parti- 
cipation in the control over the o-.odernization process. Wwt further dis- 
tinguishes the current crisis is the absence of mechanisms for bringing about 
coapromise: the indigenous and imported models and political formulations 
that could serve as a basis for an accommodation appear to have been exhaus- 
ted. The present upheaval is not a sudden outpouring of accumulated resent- 
ment, tether Afghanistan is in the most acute scage of a crisis that began in 
the early 1960s in reaction to feud's policies and has since passed through 
distinct phases-a parliamentary interlude (1965-73); an autocratic republican 
regime (1973-78); a radical marxist government formed in 1978-of political 



innovation art disintegration. Of these experimental efforts, the failure of 
the parliamentary government, which was based on a constitution promulgated in 
1964, is indicative of the political difficulties that have been encountered 
in Afghanistan and that persist today. The functioning of the parliament was 
impeded by the extra* separation of legislative and executive powers mandated 
in the constitution and by the king's decision against the formation of polit- 
ical parties, which did not, in any case, slow the develop*** of extr«ist 
left-*ring and Islamic par ies ae-r.; Kabul's large student population, ferl la- 
ment took on the role of critic and investigator, but not partner, to govern- 
ment initatives, and became a for* in which past and present divisions 
surfaced and crystallized, grievances festered, but no stable ruling alliance 
emerged, no governing coalition took shape, no compelling centrist program was 
formulated, and liuje legislation ws passed. 59 

A second major difference between the present crisis and the situation 
that prevailed in 1929 lies in the commitment of Soviet soldiers ar»i weaponry 
to the defense of the regiae in Kabul, to 1929, the Soviets protested the 
overthrow of Amanullah and even financed an abortive bid by Afghanistan's 
ambassador to Moscow to % ize ,»«„. ^ Soviets, however. were not in a 
scrong L»sitior>, nilitarily and economically, to intervene directly in the 
1929-31 crisis. Instead, they acquiesced to the selection of Nadir Shah 
through the processes of tribal politics and welooned tedir's adoption of the 
neutralist, balancing principles of Abdur Rahman. 

The December 1979 Soviet move to rescue the government of the People's 
Democratic Party was predicated on the assessment, which arguably was funda- 
mentally correct, that indigenous political processes had lost the capacity to 
produce a stable nonthreatening regime, this intervention, which continues 
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today, is the final manifestation of a Soviet "forward policy- that began to 
«erge in the early 1970s, especially 1973, when increased support »s offered 
following the established of a republic with aurf as president and prime 
minister. The factors that contributed to the abandonment of the strategy of 
the 1950s and 1960s— the Soviet union's own version of "masterly inactivity" 
in which they reorganized the Afghan army and contributed to all aspects of 
the developeent program while pursuing what American scholars generally 
considered to be limited object ives^-need not detain us here. The Soviets 
no doubt concluded as did one British observer that "the issues of the policy 
of masterly inactivity were too difficult and too delicate, there were so 
■any factors which might destroy their equilibria, and there were ro means 
of restoring the balance once this was upset." 61 

But what are the risks and what are the opportunities, in regard to the 
emergence of a stable regime in Afghanistan and the resumption of development 
activities, ass>ciated with the present Sbviet forward policy? This question 
needs to be examined fro. short-run and long-term perspectives. The matter of 
immediate interest is Aether a Soviet-backed regime can establish a franework 
of order and security sufficient to stem the heavy nigration across the 
eastern frontier, to entice a large part of the refugees now in Pakistan to 
returr, and to penait a return to normalcy in economic and social affairs, tto 
firm conclusion is possible on this p>int. There is no doubt that the Soviets 
blundered badly ln the support and guidance they gave to the government of 
laraki and Amin, which pursued reckless and brutal policies and encountered 
resistance from the monent it took po**r in April 1978. The ranks of the 
People's Democratic ferty have been decimated through internal purges and as 
a result of losses to insurger.t groups; it will be some time (if ever) before 
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the new party 1>adership can ^^ ^ ^ ^.^ -^^ ^ ^ 
Poised. At the «.. time , the Soviet .nilitary, even with its pr- 
iority in air power and it. effective control of m ajor ro* S , ^ £ind it 
difficult to contain the resistance struggle, especially as the rebel forces 
have grown through desertions frc the Afghan anny and ^ strertJthened ^ 
the flow of aras and men across the Pakistani border. 

On the (difficult, assumption that the i^iate crisis can be ^aged 
-d that at lea* an interim political solution can be worKed out, the lo^er 
tenn issue of development and prosperity in Afghanistan can be examined. 
Com po red tc *►»* «it . a n.- n. 

^ - c ex:st " -" »»0 and even in 1953 -hen Zfeud 

introduced the policy of guided develops, Afghanistan now possess some 
industrial and hydroelectric capacity, proven nunera! reserves, and some 
capacity to exploit coal and natural gas supplies. It also has a well-deW- 
ofed primary road *»», an irrigation system that prides controlled water 
supplies to large tract, of land, artf an educational sector in which enroll- 
ment at all level-; has grown rapidly. 

At the sane ti~. Afghanistan regains an extreoeiy poor country, one 
whos. aodemization has fceen thwarted Respite a signify Mlgu of ^^ 
assistance ,nd whose polices and fouty ,a^ener: ^, ,„, t|v . , dt , i960s 
traced sfcepti^. lB donof c:rcl , s , as ^ ^ ^^ ^^ J 
change and the potential for further d«,.l w „t « T , e 
the country ,s attested to in low ,iter*cy rates; high rates of infant, child, 
and adult mortality; the inferior statu; of ^n; am, inadequate supplies of 
eood and fuel. Afghanistan is subject to food shortfalls, ,** as the dev- 
astating drought of 19 70-72. m recent dec^es, growth i, ,he ^tion of 
cereals has barely kept up with or has fallen below the rate of population 
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growth. High costs and technological difficulties were experienced I in opening 
•ip new agricultural zones; there are indications of resource depletion and 
fragmentation of holdings in densely populated agricultural areas. This 
suggests that a major effort will be required if food production is to keep 
pace with population growth rates, which are already high but may well reach 
higher levels. If mortality and fertility remain at present levels, and if 
the m = 11 ion or more refugees return home, the population can be excited t~ 
grow to 2S million or more in the next 20 years. If n fe expectancy improves 
to the current Rikistani level of approximately 50 years /.« fertility remains 
unchanged, the Afghan population win approach 30 million in the year 2000. 
What approaches can be adopted, -oat policies applied to deal with this 
unsettling development picture? Bas*) on the advice tendered in the last 25 
y*ars, it would be reasonable to e^t the Soviets and their Afghan clients 
to continue the strategy of developing the state economic sector with an 
emphasis on large-scale infrastructure and industrial undertakings, inciting 
production of intermediate and capital goods. Such a focus «s in evicW* ir. 
the -General fclicy Framework- of the seven-year plan prepared with Soviet 
assistance and published in 1976. m this document, the highest priority of 
the regime was declared to be -the creation of heavy industr.es such -, 3 
irineral extraction, machinery manufacturing units, chemical and power indus- 
tries, etc., which are basically necessary for rapid economic growth -*nd for 
the naintenance of an independent economy.- 64 -R^se goals tc-re reiterated 
in statements issued by the Taraki government, whose draft five-year plan was 
also compiled with Soviet assistance. 

This strategy has obvious disadvantages and would very likely impose 



heavy costs on the Afghan population (and the Soviet consider). The approach 
has worked poorly under Afghan management, and under Soviet guidance its 
implementation and administration would require extensive reliance on central- 
ized direction and "award ian." »jch of the strategy would have to be filled 
out and further specified, including agricultural policies, the role of the 
private sector, delivery of social services and benefits, and the pattern of 
integration to be established between the economies of Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union. Wiile seme of the costs could be offset thr- .gh exports to the 
USSR of natural gas, iron ore, copper, and cotton and citrus fruits fro* large 
rstate farms, the flow of resources — capital equipment, raw racer ials and food 
supplies, administrative and technical personnel— would have to be heavily in 
Afghanistan's fa^or. Nevertheless, the tnodel cf the centrally planned indus- 
trializing economy nay well prove attractive because of its political advan- 
tages and its familiarity and congeniality to the Soviet bureaucracy. 

The Soviets are no doubt aware of an alternative model of agriculture- 
t>ased development in Afghanistan. This strategy, which was favored by lBA.lt> 
officials,* 56 envisages what is essentially a »iarket-dir«cted process of in- 
creased investment, rising yields, and risirj prod-jction in an agricultural 
«a?ct:>r of relatively ssial I-scale ■jnit'-. T^.is jppro^rt pronisei greater 
returns in the short rji, and consider irrj Afghanistan's location and resoia"<:e 
end owner* t, in the long term as w»ll, fc<r it wauid be especially difficult fcr 
a Soviet-controlled regime to pursue. The strategy involves a shift of 
emphasis within agriculfjre away from nassive irrigation projects in sparsely 
populated areas. An effort w-uld be made to increase productivity and crop- 
ping intensities in such established agricultural areas as the Xabul Basi-i, 



through production incentives, provision of fertilizer, improved seeds, 
credits, and extension «J Marketing services, initiation of locally organized 
land improvement projects, and the development of a research capacity. 

The ramifications of an agricultural-baaed strategy in a cotsitry such as 
Afghanistan are proper!/ the subject of a separate essay. Suffice it to say 
nere that such an approach, while relying heavily on farmer responses to 
marker, signals, also requires extensive public interventions and organiza- 
tional inputs to amplify or to offset market impulses and cculd entail admin- 
istrative costs rivaling those of the centrally planned industry-oriented 
model. Soviet planners have little or no experience in managing such a 
nodified market approach, which they might in any case reject on ideological 
grounds, and thus could not be expected to sponsor such a strategy in Afghan- 
istan. 
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